•  Trends  and  issues 

>hortfiud  and  llie  rest  of  the  ser\iee  time  “used  in 
Prospects  are  bright  for  school  aid  in  the  study  in  scientific  courses.” 
next  Congress,  HEW  secretary  Marion  B.  Folsom  has 

announced.  The  Federal  school  aid  program  is  criti-  Segregation  at  Clinton,  Tennessee,  came  to 

cally  important,  he  said.  “I  don’t  see  any  reason  why  an  abrupt  halt  when  the  FBI  entered  the  troubled 

we  can’t  get  a  school  bill  through  Congress  this  iiext  school  situation  on  December  4th.  This  marks  the  first 

session.”  He  warned  that  costs  of  higher  education  in  time  that  the  Federal  Government  has  intersened 

the  next  ten  years  posed  “very  serious”  questions  be  through  the  FBI  in  an  integration  battle,  although  it 

cause  of  anticipated  population  increases,  bad  entered  the  lists  as  a  “friend  of  the  court”  in  the 

ministration  policy  on  possible  new  measiuX's  to  cope  ^'/’Federal  Court  injunction  obtained  by  the  Hoxie,  Ark. 
with  the  needs  of  higher  education  must/ wait  until  .schieol  board.  As  a  result  of  Goveniment  s  response  to 

the  final  report  is  released  by  the  Presidenffs-Colifhiit-  Cliii-tdn’s  appeal,  16  persons  were  arraigned  in  Federal 

tec  on  Education  Beyond  High  School.  another^  court" accu.sed  of  instigating  the  racial  trouble  that 

view  see  Schools  and  the  Public. )  closed  the  Clinton  school.  The  Hoxie  and  Clinton  cas- 

es,  settled  with  the  aid  of  Government  intervention. 
Train  draftees  in  science,  a  group  ofHejl^ss-  irresumably  will  give  other  segregationists  something 
trialists  and  scientists  told  the  Senate-House  econlmf^  td  think  about, 
subcommittee  recently.  The  subcommittee  has  bebk^j^^^ 

studying  the  field  of  automation  for  the  last  year.  The^''-JE5raf6stants  form  53%  of  the  religious  impula- 
training  of  thousands  of  draftees  in  the  military  serv-  tion  of  the  U.  S.,  Roman  Catholics  401?,  Hebrews  6?. 

ices  as  technicians  and  engineers  “is  one  of  the  ways  The  remaining  1%  is  presumed  to  include  members  of 

the  U.  S.  might  stay  ahead  of  Russia  in  producing  th^  eastern  orthodox  churches.  These  figures  have 

engineers,  scientists  and  other  technicians.”  Further,  l)een  released  by  the  National  Council  of  the  Churches 

it  would  help  meet  the  country’s  need  for  skills  in  the  of  Christ  in  the  TJ,  S.  A.,  and  cover  approximately  74 

rapidly  developing  era  of  automation.  Spt'cifically,  the  million  churchgoers.  Other  findings:  36  states  are  pre- 

suggestion  was  made  that  basic  military  training  lx*  dominantly  Protestant,  12  states  predominantly  Roman 

Catholic:  the  most  hea\  ily  Protestant  areas  are  in  Utah 
and  the  South,  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana;  Roman 
Catholic  majorities  are  found  in  the  northeastern  and 
southwestern  sections  of  the  Nation  and  in  Louisiana; 
and  average  membership  per  church  is  much  larger 
among  Roman  Catholics,  1884  to  240. 

\  new  Gallup  poll  on  the  UN  shows  that  most 
.\mericans  feel  strongly  that  the  UN  should  be  sup- 
iwrted.  Four  years  ago,  71%  of  the  American  people 
felt  it  very  important  that  the  U.  S.  try  to  make  the 
UN  a  success.  In  the  new  poll  the  percentage  has 
risen  to  85%,  The  survey  found  that  the  more  education 
a  citizen  had.  the  more  strongly  he  felt  that  the  UN 
should  be  supported. 

The  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  on  the  basis 
of  third-quarter  figures,  forecast  a  bumper  crop  of 
4,202,000  babies  for  1956,  as  compared  with  4,091,000 
for  1955. 
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•  Administration 

School  boards  can  improve  schools  if  they 
approach  the  problem  with  certain  needs  in  mind, 
writes  A.  M.  Boggs,  president,  Montana  School  Boards 
Association,  in  the  November  Montana  Education. 
These  needs,  as  Mr.  Boggs  reviews  them,  are: 

—  More  practical  teacher  training.  The  complaint  is 
that  we  have  teachers  who  cannot  teach.  Well-edu¬ 
cated,  they  are  teachers  in  name  only.  They  can’t 
put  their  loiowledge  across  to  their  students.  The 
answer  lies  in  the  teacher-training  programs  in  the 
colleges. 

—  Required  course  of  study  and  standardization  of 
basic  texts  in  the  elementary  schools.  Since  25%  of 
the  population  moves  every  year,  a  Course  of  Study 
would  standardize  a  state  educational  program  with 
basic  texts  throughout  the  state.  This  would  mini¬ 
mize  migrant  interruptions. 

—  More  intensive  teacher  recruitment  among  high 
school  students.  This  would  help  our  teacher  short¬ 
age.  A  more  practical  vocational  guidance  might 
help  the  student  decide  to  become  a  teacher. 

—  Better  attitudes  toward  schools  by  average  individ¬ 
uals.  Better  schools  depend  upon  the  attitude  of  the 
average  person  —  it  is  the  root  of  the  school  system. 
It  is,  when  poor,  responsible  for  slack  school  boards. 
It  is  impossible  to  have  an  indifferent  school  board 
in  a  community  of  school-conscious  individuals. 

—  Merit  system  for  teachers  and  other  school  person¬ 
nel.  Money  alone  is  not  adequate  reward  for  good 
work.  Good  teachers  have  qualities  that  cannot  be 
price- tagged.  They,  and  other  school  personnel, 
should  be  recognized  for  good  work. 

What  does  a  teacher  expect  from  Administra¬ 
tion?  asks  Emmett  E.  Duff,  principal,  Elvins,  Mo., 
writing  in  the  Dec.  School  and  Community  (Mo.). 

First  of  all,  the  teacher  wants  to  be  understood.  As 
far  back  as  his  first  interview  for  the  teaching  position 
he  now  holds,  he  was  attempting  to  discover  what 
kind  of  men  the  superintendent  and  the  principal 
were  —  would  they  take  into  consideration  the  limita¬ 
tions  of  their  own  system,  the  limitations  of  the  one 
he  came  from?  Would  they  understand  the  vast 
amount  of  paper  work,  the  time  spent  in  physically  get¬ 
ting  the  children  to  the  bathroom,  lunch  room  and 
playground  when  they  sat  in  judgment  of  his  nine 
months’  work?  Would  their  backgrounds  of  experience 
enable  them  to  meet  the  teacher  on  his  own  ground? 
Could  he  talk  to  them  about  his  problems? 

No  less  important  than  understanding  is  loyalty,  Mr. 
Duff  points  out.  If  a  teacher  is  to  give  his  best  to  a 
school  system,  then  certainly  he  can  expect  loyalty 
from  his  administration.  He  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
ladder  of  authority.  No  teacher  stands  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  being  employed  unless  he  can  cooperate 
with  the  school  and  the  administration.  No  adminis¬ 
trator  would  want  an  uncooperative  teacher  on  his  staff 
and  rightly  so.  'The  teacher  is  justified  in  expecting 
the  same  consideration  from  his  superiors. 

Discipline  is  always  near  the  nerve  center  of  the 
teacher  since  discipline  is  the  foundation  of  the  school. 


Teachers  do  not  like  handed-down  orders,  Mr.  Duff 
says  in  speaking  of  his  own  experiences;  and  they  don’t 
like  to  be  left  alone  in  the  function  of  their  duties  in 
the  teaching  profession.  Both  teacher  and  administra¬ 
tor  hav'e  their  respective  places. 

'The  answer,  he  believes,  lies  in  the  necessity  for  a 
simple  clarification  of  the  administrator’s  policies  on 
discipline.  Too  many  times,  the  teacher  loses  face  on 
matters  of  discipline  as  a  result  of  his  principal’s  failure 
to  make  clear  how  far  the  teacher  can  expect  his  back¬ 
ing.  'The  teacher  and  principle  must  be  in  complete 
agreement  on  every  specific  phase  of  discipline  if  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  school  are  to  survive,  Mr. 
Duff  concludes. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Mr.  Citizen  Joins  the  School  Te.ini;  A  Manual  for  School 
Board  Members,  Editor  William  C.  Bruce.  The  American  School 
Board  Journal,  400  North  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis.  68pp. 
Paper.  $1.00;  20%  discount,  orders  of  five  or  more.  (A  manual 
for  the  orientation  and  guidance  of  netc  school  board  members. 
Contains  articles  by  outstanding  educational  authorities  on  .sub- 
feet.  Summarized  for  handy  reference.) 


•  Teacher  Training  and  Growth 

How  can  the  probable  relationship  bet\veen 
the  prospective  teacher  and  the  pupils  he  expects  to 
teach  be  determined  in  advance?  One  answer  to  the 
problem,  says  Walter  W.  Cook,  dean.  College  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  University  of  Minnesota,  is  the  Minnesota 
Teacher  Attitude  Inventory  (MTAI)  currently  being 
tested  at  Minnesota.  It  comprises  a  series  of  tests  to 
measure  those  attitudes  of  a  teacher  that  predict  how 
well  he  will  get  along  with  pupils,  how  satisfied  he  will 
be  with  teaching  as  a  vocation. 

Writing  in  the  September  Journal  of  Teacher  Edu¬ 
cation,  Dean  Cook  sums  up  certain  of  the  preliminary 
findings: 

—  The  attitudes  of  teachers  toward  children  reflect  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  the  principles  of  child  de¬ 
velopment  and  child  behavior. 

—  The  reactions  of  teachers  toward  pupils  essentially 
determine  the  socioemotional  atmosphere  of  the 
classroom.  This  atmosphere  is  crucially  important 
in  its  effect  on  child  reaction  and  learning. 

—  Emphasis  must  be  placed  on  getting  teachers  to  un¬ 
derstand  children  rather  than  upon  the  mechanics  of 
classroom  management. 

In-scrviee  tcaehor  edacation  is  one  of  the 

major  functions  of  the  Division  of  Teacher  Education 
and  Certification  of  Kentucky,  reports  an  article  in  the 
November  Kentucky  School  Journal.  Director  Louise 
Combs  believes  that  the  education  of  teachers  doesn’t 
stop  with  college  nowadays.  To  enable  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  an  all-out,  all-year  attack  on  the  problems  of 
improving  instruction,  four  Kentucky  State  colleges 
and  the  State  Department  of  Education  are  combining 
their  efforts  with  an  over-all  purpose:  improvement  in 
the  quality  of  teacher-education  programs;  improve- 
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inent  in  the  product  of  the  colleges;  improvement  in 
teaching  in  the  public  schools. 

How  does  this  group  propose  to  eflFectively  advance 
the  quality  of  education  in  Kentucky?  Here  are  their 
key  steps: 

( 1 )  The  total  staflF  identifying  phases  of  the  school 
program  needing  improvement. 

(2)  The  total  teaching  staff  (elementary  and  secon¬ 
dary)  working  together  on  crucial  areas  of  the  school 
program. 

(3)  Studying  to  understand  the  latest  research  on 
how  children  grow,  develop  and  learn. 

(4)  Studying  and  sharing  ways  to  use  research  in 
providing  the  best  possible  school  program. 

(5)  Meeting  individual  differences  and  needs  of  all 
children  through  materials  and  assignments  basea  on 
each  child’s  interests,  ability  and  achievement  level. 

(6)  Evaluating  the  school  program  in  terms  of  what 
is  happening  to  the  individual  children. 

(7)  Developing  a  system-wide  plan  of  action  for 
real  improvement  in  the  curriculum  and  classroom 
learning  experiences. 

Teachers,  principals  and  superintendents  all  get  to¬ 
gether,  pool  their  ideas,  results  of  their  research.  Then 
their  decisions  are  made,  solutions  reached. 


•  The  Profession 


Toaehin|{  in  the  small  town  has  its  advantages, 
say  Albert  J.  Huggett  and  T.  M.  Stinnett  in  a  new 
hook.  Many  teachers  feel  that  they  should  move  to  the 
larger  centers  of  population  because  of  higher  salaries, 
better  working  conditions,  greater  security,  more  per¬ 
sonal  freedom  and  greater  cultural  advantages.  This 
trend  is  a  continuing  one,  although  to  a  diminishing 
extent,  particularly  for  teachers  who  have  been 
brought  up  in  a  small  town. 

Teachers  often  overlook  the  many  advantages  of 
teaching  in  a  small  town.  If  there  is  less  personal  free¬ 
dom  in  the  small  community,  there  are  compensations. 
The  teacher  is  not  lost  in  the  crowd  and  is  likely  to 
have  more  satisfying  social  contacts.  If  people  are 
more  critical  in  small  towns  they  are  also  more  ready 
to  help  in  times  of  need.  If  salaries  are  somewhat  low¬ 
er,  so  are  living  costs.  Small-town  life  is  less  intensive 
and  less  nerve-racking.  Hours  of  the  day  need  not  be 
spent  in  tran.sportation.  Small-town  life  is  such,  say  the 
authors,  that  the  individual  can  receive  greater  recog¬ 
nition  and  enjoy  more  prestige. 

In  terms  of  opportunity  to  render  service,  teaching 
in  the  small  town  offers  at  least  as  great  an  opportu¬ 
nity,  if  not  greater,  as  teaching  in  the  big  city  systems. 
There  is  so  much  to  do,  and  so  few  to  do  it.  Small 
towns  need  good  teachers  desperately  and  they  also 
need  community  leadership  and  service. 

If  teachers  wish  to  be  of  real  value  to  society,  to 
find  satisfying  personal  experience,  opportunities  in 
small  towns  are  unexcelled. 

Professional  Problems  of  Teachers,  by  Albert  J.  Hug¬ 
gett  and  T.  M.  Stinnett.  Macmillan,  60  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 
11.  468pp.  Ulus.  $5.25. 


•  Science  Education 


One  ifood  high  school  teacher  can  lead  in 

five  years  a  dozen  really  able  kids  into  science  who 
otherwise  would  not  have  made  this  choice,  said  Dr. 
Joseph  B.  Platt,  president  of  the  new  Harvey  Mudd 
College  for  science  and  engineering  students  in  Clare¬ 
mont,  California. 

Speaking  in  New  York  at  Town  Hall,  Dr.  Platt  de- 
jilored  the  shortage  of  science  teachers  which,  he  said, 
led  high  schools  to  fill  three-fourths  of  their  8500 
vacancies  with  non-science-trained  teachers  last  year. 

“One  big  reason  for  the  shortage  is  that  the  average 
salary  for  a  high  school  science  teacher  with  15  years 
of  experience  is  $4,100,  far  below  the  national  average 
for  industrial  workers.” 

By  contrast,  he  pointed  out,  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
could  obtain  $5,000  a  year  by  entering  industry. 

Science  in  U.  S.  .schools  has  not  declined. 

charges  Dr.  Howard  L.  Bevis,  chairman  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Committee  for  the  Development  of  Scientists  and 
Engineers.  He  cited  as  “unfair,  inaccurate  and  falla¬ 
cious”  many  of  the  criticisms  leveled  at  high  school 
science  and  math  programs: 

—  Half  of  America’s  high  schools  teach  neither  physics 
nor  chemistry. 

—  The  number  of  chemistry  students  has  declined  by 
30%  in  the  last  60  years. 

—  In  one-third  of  the  states,  a  person  does  not  have  to 
study  college  math  in  order  to  get  a  certificate  to 
teach  math  in  high  school. 

To  substantiate  his  denial,  Dr.  Bevis  cited  a  recent 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  report  which  estimated  that 
approximately  23%  of  American  high  schools  offered 
neither  chemistry  nor  physics.  These,  the  report  said, 
were  small  schools  representing  no  more  than  6%  of 
all  twelfth-grade  students. 

The  USOE  report  indicated  that  nearly  25%  of 
American  twelfth-graders  study  physics,  and  about  13% 
take  trigonometry  and  solid  geometry.  About  30%  of 
eleventh-graders  take  chemistry  and  intermediate  alge¬ 
bra.  Chemistry  enrollments  have  increased  20  times 
since  1900. 


•  Curriculum 


English  is  the  most  valnahle  subject  in  the 

average  college  curriculum  both  for  business  career 
and  for  leisure  time,  reports  a  survey  made  by  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  of  more  than  13,000  of  its  college  graduate 
employees. 

Nonengineering  respondents  placed  English  first  on 
the  list  of  subject  areas  that  contribute  most  to  career 
success,  while  engineering  men  placed  it  second  only 
to  mathematics.  Both  groups  voted  English  literature 
the  most  important  subject  for  leisure-itme  activities. 

In  addition  to  English  communication  (written  and 
oral )  and  mathematics,  both  of  the  above  groups  cited 
physics  and  economics  as  important  to  career  success. 
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The  four  subjects  were  considered  to  be  of  extreme 
\alue  regardless  of  the  individual’s  academic  back¬ 
ground  or  type  of  employment. 

The  survey  revealed  that  the  least  valuable  subject 
areas,  judged  from  the  career  standpoint  alone, 
included  history,  foreign  language,  miscellaneous  sci¬ 
ences  (biology,  botany,  geology)  and  certain  social 
sciences.  For  leisure-time  use,  however,  both  history 
and  philosophy  were  felt  to  be  highly  important.  Some 
of  the  men  felt  that  techniques  of  teaching  in  certain 
areas  left  much  to  be  desired,  particularly  in  the  social 
sciences  where  attention  was  directed  more  to  theory 
than  to  practical  applications. 


•  Schoolg  and  tha  Public 

Loeal  M»ureo.s  of  rovenue  are  unequal  to  the* 
challenge  of  our  crowded  classrooms,  declared  Waltt'r 
Reuther,  president  of  the  United  Automobile  Workers. 
.\FL-CIO,  at  the  36th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Social  Studies,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  No¬ 
vember  21-24. 

There  is  no  fundamental  conflict  between  demo¬ 
cratic  principles  and  our  educational  needs.  “We  can 
and  must  have  Federal  aid  without  Federal  controls. 
Surely  we  have  enough  faith  in  the  health  of  local 
democracy,  in  the  capacity  of  local  communities  to  re¬ 
sist  unjustified  Federal  encroachment  on  local  aiito- 
nomy,  to  reach  agreement  on  a  practical  program.” 

Mr.  Reuther  proposed  a  “practical  and  realistic”  pro¬ 
gram  in  terms  of  our  educational  needs  and  our  eco¬ 
nomic  resources  to  meet  these  needs.  We  should  “com¬ 
mit  ourselves  to  a  Federal  program  in  the  amount  of 
from  l'A%  to  2%  of  our  gross  national  i^roduct  ( .$6-8  bil¬ 
lion  a  year)  for  the  next  five  years.” 

Such  a  program,  Mr.  Reutner  feels,  would  accom¬ 
plish  these  ends: 

—  Immediate  construction  of  new  classrooms  to  meet 
the  present  deficit  and  to  meet  future  needs. 

—  Substantial  increases  in  teachers’  salaries,  so  that 
they  will  be  compensated  in  proportion  to  their 
training  and  responsibility. 

-  A  comprehensive  Federal  scholarship  program, 
whose  recipients  would  form  a  trained  manpower 
reserve  and  serv'e  where  needed  in  lieu  of  military 

service  —  on  the  basis  of  an  etjual  period  for  work 
overseas,  an  additional  year  for  service  at  home  as 
teachers  or  technicians. 

-  Cooperation  between  local,  state  and  Federal  educa¬ 
tional  authorities  to  create  and  implement  a  special 
program  for  gifted  children. 

CURRENT  REAOINa  OF  SPECIAE  INTEREST 
Federal  Funds  for  Education,  1954-55  and  1955-56,  by  Clayton 
D.  Hutchins.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  (HEW).  Apph/;  U.  S. 
Government  Printinp  Office,  Division  of  Public  Documents, 
Washington  25,  D.C.  163pp.  Paper.  Tables.  60c.  (A  cen¬ 
tral  and  authoritative  source  of  information  on  the  educational 
activities  of  the  CovemmetU  that  require  the  expenditure  of 
Federal  furuls.) 


face  to  face  .  .  . 

^^There  is  nothing  non  in  good  teaching. 

We  had  it  two  thousand  years  ago.  But  through  cen- 
tures  of  experience,  through  research,  the  use  of 
mary’elous  new  educational  tools  and  resources,  it  is 
possible  for  us  to  organize  iustniction  today  so  as  to 
bring  into  play  at  any  given  time  more  of  the  good 
things  the  good  teacher  has  always  done,”  says  Law¬ 
rence  Gridley  Derthick,  newly  appointed  U.  S.  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education. 

Born  in  a  school  dormitory  in  Hazel  Green,  Ken¬ 
tucky,  where  his  father  taught  in  a  mission  school,  Der¬ 
thick  first  attended  elementary  .school  in  a  remodeled 
bam  —  later,  he  attended  the  practice  school  at  the 
Unix  ersity  of  Michigan  where  his  fatlier  was  a  gradu¬ 
ate  student.  His  father  became  president  of  Milligan 
C'ollege  in  Carter  County,  Tennessee;  there,  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  secondary  and  college  <*ducation. 

Derthick’s  father  and  mother,  both  outstanding 
teachers,  committed  him  before  birth  to  teaching  or 
preaching,  Half-humorously,  they  said  that  “he  had 
no  chance  to  do  anything  else.” 


LAWRENOC  GHIDI.EY  DERTIUCK 


Derthick  rtTcived  his  M.  A.  from  the  University  t)t 
Tennessee.  Other  postgraduate  work  was  done  at 
f  .'olumbia  and  George  Pealx>dy.  Along  the  way,  he  has 
collected  two  honorary  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Law. 

His  movement  up  the  educational  ladder  has  been 

orderly,  consistent:  two  years  as  principal  and  teacher 
in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of  Greene  County, 
Tennessee;  five  and  one-half  years  as  principal  of  the 
joint  city-county  high  school  in  Clarksville,  Tennessee; 
four  years  as  High  School  Visitor  for  East  Tennessee 
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and  professor  of  Secondary  Education  at  East  Tennes¬ 
see  State  College;  three  years  as  Assistant  Superinten¬ 
dent  in  Charge  of  Instruction  in  Nashville;  and,  for 
almost  fifteen  years.  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Chattanooga,  a  position  he  is  now  leaving  to  become 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Other  positions  of  honor  as  well  as  of  immense  re¬ 
sponsibility  that  Derthick  has  held,  have  been  that  of 
President-Elect  of  the  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators  in  1952-53,  automatically  becoming 
President  in  1953-54;  in  1948,  he  left  Chattanooga  for 
fifteen  months  to  serve  as  Chief  of  the  Education 
Branch  Office  of  Military  Government  for  Bavaria.  It 
was  a  difficult  assignment,  but  one  that  brought  him 
high  praise  for  his  efficient  administration. 

Certain  traits  came  to  the  forefront  early  in  Der- 
t hick’s  career.  He  emphasized  the  spiritual  values  of 
teaching.  He  looked  for  and  found  positive  qualities 
in  human  beings.  He  brought  out  latent  talents  in 
colleagues,  employees  and  students.  He  had  a  manner 
of  saying  “no”  in  such  gentle  but  firm  tones  that  people 
denied  still  went  away  content. 

He  began  his  work  in  Nashville  by  observing  a 
“honeymoon”  period  for  the  first  few  months.  During 
this  time  ho  obser\’ed  much  and  said  little,  except 
favorably.  Then,  with  the  voluntary  aid  of  some  of  th<' 
more  forv\-ard-lookinc  teachers,  he  beiran  to  de\elop 
good  teaching  techniques.  Other  teachers  became 
enthusia.stic  and  worked  to  improve  teaching  proce¬ 
dures,  to  redefine  objectives  and  punw.scs. 

Dcrthick’s  record  of  achie\'ement  at  Chattanooga  is 
amazing.  Some  of  the  things  he  has  aecomplished; 
Scliool  building  values  increased  from  $4  to  $18  mil¬ 
lion;  satisfactory  repair  programs  instituterl;  hired 
adequate  custodial  staff;  teachers’  salaries  increased 
four  time.s;  provided  up-to-date  salary'  .schedule.s;  pro¬ 
vision  made  for  sick  leave  —  as  well  as  for  substitute 
teachers  with  the  tisiial  restrictions;  personnel  em¬ 
ployed  on  merit;  the  numlx'r  of  teachers  possessing 
M.  A.  degrees  increased  21%.  and  B.  A.’s  almost  .50'?; 
instnictional  supply  budget  fifteen  times  greater;  pro¬ 
vided  good  testing  programs  throughout  all  grades; 
set  up  a  good  guidance  program  in  Nashville’s  second¬ 
ary  schools;  instituted  outstanding  programs  for  ex- 
c-eptional  children;  employed  school  psychologists; 
replaced  truant  officers  with  a  competent  staff  of  visit¬ 
ing  teachers;  arranged  evening  classes  for  adults; 
greatly  increased  expansion  of  \ocational  program; 
created  a  strong  business  management  division. 

While  still  an  undergraduate  at  Milligan,  Derthick, 
pretending  to  be  a  profes.sor,  met  Helda  Hannah  of 
nearby  Johnson  City.  As  a  result.  Miss  Hannah 
changed  her  name  to  Derthick.  The  Derthicks  have 

three  children:  Lawrence,  Jr.,  a  teacher;  Alan  Wendell, 
an  architect;  and  Louann  who  also  teaches. 

.\s  a  youngster,  Derthick  enjoyed  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing,  later  played  golf.  His  hobby  today,  he  says,  is 
“fust  people.”  Each  year  by  plane  he  travels  thousands 
of  miles  to  address  educational  groups  all  over  the 

U.  S.  At  his  side,  on  plane  and  hotel  room,  is  the 
ever-present  dictating  machine  from  which  there  flows 
a  continuous  stream  of  records  back  to  his  secretary’. 
He  is  probably  the  best-known  superintendent  in  the 
land. 


There  are  many  facets  to  his  educational  philosophy; 
one  statement  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  his  seven  objec¬ 
tives  of  education  discussed  in  a  recent  speech  to  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  (he  thinks  this  speech  is 
probably  the  best  he  has  ever  made): 

( 1 )  To  teach  the  fundamentals  of  learning  with  the 
how-to-think  process. 

(2)  To  meet  the  challenge  to  develop  skills  and 
basic  scientific  understandings. 

(3)  To  discover  and  stimulate  the  creative  mind. 

(4)  To  engender  the  power  for  positive  thinking. 

(5)  To  open  channels  of  understanding  with  other 
lands  and  to  promote  good  human  relations  at  home. 

(6)  To  provide  practice  in  good  citizenship  in  the 
school  and  in  the  community. 

(7)  To  instill  a  religious  con.sciousness  and  promote 
spiritual  development  of  the  individual.  As  Chairman 
of  the  important  Committee  for  the  Advancement  of 
School  .\dministrators,  Derthick  is  greatly  interested 
in  the  professional  training  a  school  superintendent 
shoidd  have  if  he  is  to  fit  into  the  dual  role  of  pro¬ 
fessional  and  community  leader,  the  person  Derthick 
feels  he  should  be.  His  consuming  interest  in  the  child 
as  an  individual  has  led  not  only  to  the  development  of 
programs  in  the  area  of  special  education,  but  also  in 
provisions  for  meeting  many  of  the  particular  problems 
that  children  have  and  in  coordinating  school  and  com¬ 
munity  resources  for  their  adjustment. 

Derthick  dreams  of  the  day  when  he  will  obtain 
his  ideal  assignment  —  the  superintendency  of  a  school 
system  not  exceeding  10,000  students.  In  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  he  would  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  professional 
career  working  with  children,  citizens  and  teachers 
toward  producing  standards  befitting  an  ideal  school 
system  that  would  constantly  grow  and  impro\'e. 

The  Basic  Problem 

In  American  Education 

Larry  Derthick  believes  that  the  basic  problem  in 

American  education  is  that  of  accelerating  communi¬ 
cation  between  educators  and  citizens  who,  together, 
might  bring  about  the  proper  standard  of  objectives 
in  .American  education  and  provide  the  necessary 
means  of  attaining  it. 

He  himself  is  a  joyous  man  who  finds  his  excur¬ 
sions  into  educational  fields  constantly  full  of  adven¬ 
ture.  Although  much  in  demand  as  a  public  speaker, 
his  friends  believe  he  is  probably  at  his  best  in  letters 
and  in  group  talks.  He  is  a  great  believer  in  the  3  W’s 
-  “Work,  Work,  Work.” 

Derthick  believes  in  leaving  nothing  of  value  un¬ 
done,  even  though  it  may  appear  to  others  to  be  a 

trifling  detail.  On  countless  occasions  his  gentle,  dis¬ 
arming  approach  has  removed  the  anxiety  of  worried 
parents,  soothed  the  disgruntled  feelings  of  unhappy 
colleagues  and  bolstered  the  faith  of  faltering  asso¬ 
ciates.  He  is  a  firm  advocate  of  the  theory  that  if 
one  is  wise  enough  and  is  right,  he  can  solve  almost 
any  difficulty.  A  man  of  great  humility,  he  is  most 
modest  about  his  own  achievements.  One  of  his 
former  employers  says  of  him:  “He  is  the  most  appre¬ 
ciative  person  I  have  ever  known.” 
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•  GuMuncB 

Don’t  mix  your  junior  and  senior  high 

pupils,  advises  Dr.  Frances  Ilg,  psychologist  at  the 
Gesell  Institute  of  Child  Development.  Dr.  Ilg,  one 
of  the  authors  of  Youth:  The  Years  from  Ten  to  Six- 
teen,  told  a  committee  delegation  from  Valley  Regional 
High  School  in  Deep  River,  Conn,,  that  it  is  definitely 
harmful  for  seventh-  and  eighth-graders  to  attend  high 
school  with  older  students. 

The  delegation  had  sought  Dr.  Ilg’s  advice  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  controversial  battle  going  on  in  the  area 
serxed  by  the  Valley  Regional  High  School,  over  the 
addition  of  a  16-room  wing  to  the  high  school  to  avoid 
oxercrowding. 

Dr.  Ilg  pointed  out,  in  a  report  issued  by  the  school 
study  group,  that  in  association  with  older  students, 
seventh-and  eighth-graders  tend  to  imitate  juniors  and 
seniors  in  sexual  and  moral  matters  —  but  lack  the 
capacity  to  handle  these  problems. 

Consequently,  seventh-  and  eighth-graders  miss 
much  of  the  intellechial  satisfaction  they  desire,  are 
forced  into  social  situations  for  xvhich  they  are  not 
psychologically  prepared  and  may  suffer  later  because 
of  the  increased  pace. 

Actually,  Dr.  Ilg  noted,  seventh-  and  ^hth-graders 
need  regular  contact  xvith  one  teacher.  They  like  and 
enjoy  younger  children  and  both  age  groups  benefit 
from  the  association.  The  best  school  environment  for 
seventh-  and  eighth-graders,  she  concluded,  is  in  the 
top  grades  of  elementary  school  with  a  greatly  en¬ 
riched  program  xvith  the  best  possible  teachers. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Psychologic.il  Diagnosis  and  Counseling  in  th«‘  Schools,  btj 
Stanley  S.  Marzolf.  Henry  Holt,  383  Madison  Are.,  N.Y.  17. 
40Ipp.  Index.  $4.00.  (Aimed  at  providing  the  educational 
counselor  with  sound  therapeutic  techniques  involved  in  work¬ 
ing  with  maladjustment  problems  of  school-age  youth.) 


•  The  Learner 

Should  a  second  language  be  taught  in  the 

elementary  school?  Research  in  human  development 
and  learning  indicates  the  answer  is  no,  says  Anne  S. 
Hoppock,  assistant  director  of  New  Jersey’s  elementary 
education,  in  the  NJEA  Review  for  November. 

In  view  of  the  50%  decrease  in  enrollments  in  high 
school  language  classes  in  the  last  30  years,  unless 
more  impressive  results  can  be  demons^ated  on  the 
elementary  school  level,  the  time  and  money  spent  are 
hardly  justified,  she  points  out. 

While  research  often  proves  that  the  same  language 
practice  is  simultaneously  good  and  bad  —  this,  she 
feels,  is  the  difficulty  in  taking  research  as  authority  — 
there  is  some  indication  that: 

—  Bilingualism  in  young  children  tends  to  retard  their 
learning  of  the  mother  tongue. 

—  Some  children  with  language  disabilities  are  further 
hampered  academically  and  emotionally  by  instnic- 
tion  in  a  second  language. 


Older  children  learn  a  foreign  language  more  rapidly 
than  do  younger  children.  Miss  Hoppock  believes.  The 
childhood  years  may  have  the  advantage  in  linguistic 
flexibility,  but  the  late  high  school  and  college  years 
are  the  period  of  greatest  learning  ability  in  general 
and  are  closer  to  the  time  of  possible  use. 

“Children  in  a  spirit  of  play  respond  to  the  learning 
of  the  vocabulary  of  a  foreign  language  just  as  they 
enjoy  the  lingo  of  pig  Latin.’  But  the  program  serves 
no  genuine  need  of  children.  Real  motivation  —  that 
is,  the  need  to  communicate,  is  lacking.  If  “learning” 
is  defined  as  “learning  to  use,”  it  is  dotibtful  if  the 
children  can  be  said  to  learn. 

In  Miss  Hoppock’s  opinion,  children  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades  are  better  off  for  having  informal,  mean¬ 
ingful  experiences  with  several  languages  in  the  set¬ 
ting  of  the  cultures  involx'ed  than  to  be  gix^en  formal 
instruction  in  one  language.  It  is  better  to  develop 
interest  in  sexeral  languages,  to  realize  that  people 
ex'erywhere  communicate  common  feelings  and  ex¬ 
periences  although  the  xvords  they  use  have  different 
sounds. 


•  I 


•  Audio-Vigual 

\  new  TV  approach  to  history  xvill  be  pio¬ 
neered  in  “Call  to  Freedom,”  an  NBC  “Project  20”  pro¬ 
gram  presented  on  Producers’  Showcase,  Monday, 
January  7  (8-9:30  p.  m.  EST), 

The  program,  keyed  to  the  reopening  of  the  re¬ 
built  Vienna  State  Opera  House  celebrating  Austria’s 
rebirth  of  freedom  last  year,  tells  one  of  the  most 
meaningful  stories  of  modern  times  —  the  struggle  of 
a  people  for  liberty  and  independence.  Filmed  in  1955 
in  Vienna  to  record  the  dramatic  highlights  of  the 
opening  of  the  Opera,  the  most  moving  and  significant 
scenes  of  a  performance  of  Beethoven’s  “Fidelio”  were 
put  on  film.  Interxx'oven  with  these,  are  actual  episodes 
out  of  Austria’s  history  —  from  the  days  of  imperial 
splendor,  through  Nazi  .slave  state  days,  down  to  its  re¬ 
birth  last  year  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

This  method,  not  used  on  T\^  before,  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  dramatic  film  and  narration  combined  xvith 
scenes  from  an  opera. 

Education  Summary  is  noting  this  for  your  conven¬ 
ience  as  an  occasional  feabire.  TTie  NBC  presentation, 
if  successful,  may  be  highly  important  to  education, 
opening  as  it  does  nexv  audio-visual  approaches  to  his¬ 
tory.  social  sbulies. 


•  Physical  Education  and  Health 

Catching  cold  depends  upon  heredity.  Dr. 

Amo  G.  Motulsky,  University  of  Washington  Medical 
School,  told  a  clinical  session  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  recently. 

Whether  you  catch  cold  when  you  get  your  feet  wet 
or  sit  in  a  draft  depends  on  your  having  a  certain  ab¬ 
normal  gene  or  hereditary  factor.  Dr,  Motulsky  said. 
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There  are  two  kinds  of  genes  which  may  give  rise  to 
disease  effects,  he  pointed  out.  Some  of  these  are  po¬ 
tent  enough  to  cause  trouble  without  outside  help,  by 
altering  some  chemical  action  in  the  body.  The  chemi¬ 
cal  change  in  turn  causes  the  disease. 

The  other  gene  varieties,  including  the  kind  that 
precipitates  colds,  also  cause  chemical  changes  in  the 
body  —  but  disease  does  not  result  unless  the  tempera¬ 
ture  or  some  other  outside  factor  acts  on  the  changed 
chemical,  he  noted. 

It  may  be  possible  to  suppress  the  gene  and  make 
susceptible  people  resistant.  Dr,  Motulsky  concluded. 
So  far,  such  an  attempt  is  only  in  the  research  stage. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Planning  Facilities  for  Health,  Physical  Education  and  Recrea¬ 
tion,  by  participants  in  national  facilities  conference.  Revised 
cd.  The  Athletic  Institute,  209  South  State  St.,  Chicago  4,  III. 
Paper.  I54pp.  Ulus.  Charts.  Plans.  $2.50.  (An  up-to-date 
revision  of  what  is  regarded  to  be  the  most  authoritative  plan¬ 
ning  guide  in  the  area.  Contairis;  principles  and  procedures 
for  planning,  indoor  and  outdoor  facilities,  health,  recreation, 
others.  Basie.) 


The  southwestern  plan,  he  said,  would  aggravate 
the  problem  of  providing  a  qualified  faculty  for  the 
increasing  number  of  students.  “It  would  kill  off  the 
faculty  from  sheer  exhaustion.” 

A  better  way  of  solving  the  problem  “is  to  refuse 
admission  or  dismiss  from  college  all  those  who  are 
not  qualified  to  do  college  work  or  will  not  work.” 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Foreign  Students  and  Higher  Education  in  the  United  States, 
by  Cora  DuBois.  American  Council  on  Education,  1785  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Room  110,  Washington  6,  D.C.  221pp. 
Appendices,  Index.  $3.50.  (An  analysis  of  the  status,  poten¬ 
tialities  and  problems  of  international  educational  exchange. 
Emphasis  is  on  operation  of  programs  as  they  affect  individual 
participants,  schools,  public  and  private  agencies.) 

Statistics  of  Higher  Education:  Faculty^  Students  and  Degrees. 
1953-54.  By  Henry  G.  Badger.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
(HEW).  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.  .S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Office.  Washington  25.  D.  C.  Paper.  1 42pp.  Tables.  45r. 


•  Voeational^industrial 


•  Higher  Education 

Specialization  should  be  based  on  a  sound 
foundation  of  the  liberal  arts,  points  out  a  recent  report 
by  the  Tnistees  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching.  “There  is  no  reason  why 
the  specialist  should  not  and  cannot  be  an  informed 
and  cultivated  person.” 

The  report,  entitled  Liberal  Education,  contains  a 
summary  of  a  discussion  on  liberal  .education  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  today  by  17  of  the  Foundation’s  tnistees,  most  of 
them  college  presidents.  Their  prediction  is  that  pro¬ 
fessional  and  technical  schools  eventually  will  have  to 
join  liberal  arts  colleges  in  “discharging  their  obliga¬ 
tion”  in  the  field  of  liberal  education. 

Discussing  some  of  the  pressures  that  have  “buffeted 
and  pulled  out  of  shape”  the  liberal  arts  curriculum, 
the  report  notes  that  most  of  these  pressures  arose 
from  the  “ever-ramifying”  specialization  produced  by 
the  modem  world.  The  answer  to  the  problem  is  to 

Erovide  a  broad  basic  background  in  the  liberal  arts 
efore  specialization,  the  Tnistees  contend. 

Hiiiher  standards  will  solve  classroom 

shortage  in  the  Nation’s  colleges,  says  Dr.  Bamaby  C. 
Keeney,  president  of  Brown  University.  One  of  the 
best  ways  to  meet  the  problem  of  soaring  enrollments 
is  to  refuse  admission  to  unqualified  students. 

Dr.  Keeney’s  proposal  was  a  criticism  of  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  deans  of  southwestern  colleges,  in 
which  they  urged  a  streamlined  college  program  that 
included  a  three-year  degree  course,  longer  class  hours, 
to  eliminate  the  overcrowding  of  college  classrooms. 

“It  has  been  my  experience,”  Dr.  Keeney  stated, 
“that  students  do  not  acquire  much  education  in  class, 
although  they  may  acquire  some  factual  information, 
unless  they  spend  several  hours  studying  for  each 
class.” 


Students  made  money  band  over  fist  in  a 

special  project  designed  to  teach  them  the  realisms  of 
the  free  enterprise  system,  at  the  Emmerich  Manual 
Training  High  School  in  Indianapolis. 

This  project  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Indianapolis  at 
Work  program  in  economic  education,  begun  in  1951. 
It  enables  students  to  study  at  firsthand  the  opera¬ 
tional  patterns  of  industries  and  businesses  within  their 
community. 

The  project:  The  American  Problems  teacher 
“loaned”  one  dollar  to  each  of  70  students  with  the 
instruction  that  “it  was  to  be  put  to  work  in  some  busi¬ 
ness.”  Each  student  signed  a  promissory  note  for  30 
days  at  a  6%  interest  rate. 

The  money  went  into  38  businesses,  ranging  from 
shining  shoes  and  making  fudge  to  setting  up  “loan” 
companies  and  selling  chewing  gum.  Individual  profits 
varied  from  6c  to  $30. 

Some  of  the  profits,  not  to  exceed  $1  per  pupil,  were 
turned  over  to  the  social  studies  department  for  invest¬ 
ment  in  stock  selected  by  the  pupils.  Before  making 
the  decision,  they  spent  two  weeks  on  their  special 
text,  “Money  at  Work”  (published  by  the  Board  of 
School  Commissioners,  Indianapolis)  and  heard  talks 
by  representatives  of  a  local  brokerage  house. 

The  students  finally  picked  General  Motors  stock 
($50.19  worth)  after  narrowing  the  field  to  four  cor¬ 
porations.  Whenever  the  stock  is  sold,  the  money 
will  be  used  to  buy  reference  materials  on  economics. 

All  students  paid  back  their  loans  and  many  had 
considerable  “spending  money”  left. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

Machine  Shop  Practice  for  Vocational  High  Schools.  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  New  York,  110  Livingston  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn  1,  N.Y.  Paper.  173pp.  Ulus.  $1.95.  (A  syllabus  presenting 
a  well-rounded  program  in  machine  shop  practice,  orienting 
students  to  skills  required  of  workers  in  this  field.  Contains 
bibliography  of  materials,  subject  films,  periodicals,  catalogs, 
other  references.) 
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•  Panorama 

Colorado  The  Commissioner  of  Education  asked 
the  Attorney  General  of  Colorado  for  a  ruling  on  the 
legality  of  the  Gideon  Society’s  distribution  of  Bibles 
throughout  the  public  schools  of  the  state.  The  Attor¬ 
ney  General,  after  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  legal  ques¬ 
tions  involved:  “I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Gideon  Bibles  through  the  public  school  system 
of  this  State  is  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  State.” 

Texas  In  Dallas,  United  States  Commissioner  for 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  AflFairs,  Glenn  Emmons,  winding 
np  a  ten-day  conference  with  29  Indian  chiefs  from 
Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  summed  up  his  findings:  The 
Indians’  primary  aim  was  the  education  of  450>000' 
Indians  now  on  Government  reservations.  At  the*«riie 
time,  they  were  eager  to  step  off  the  free-loading  gov¬ 
ernmental  band  wagon,  go  their  own  way.  The  U.  S., 
in  the  meantime,  has  a  new  plan  for  relocating  the  In¬ 
dians  into  normal  American  life:  When  an  Indian  feels 
that  he  can  better  himself  off  the  reservation,  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  pays  transportation  costs,  helps  find  him  a  job, 
a  place  to  live  near  fellow-workers  and  gives  his  fam¬ 
ily  full  health  protection  for  the  first  year. 

Kentucky  The  Lexington  Board  of  Education  is 
copyrighting  a  spelling  book  prepared  by  five  Lexing¬ 
ton  teachers.  The  book,  to  be  published  next  year,  is 
the  first  major  revision  of  a  2200-word  speller  com¬ 
piled  several  years  ago  for  use  at  a  Lexington  fiigh 
school.  Reason:  The  Board  has  been  pressing  for 
better  spelling  on  the  senior  high  level;  ‘cannot  find  a 
high  school  spelling  book  on  the  market. 

IVeu?  Mexico  Los  Alamos  youngsters  have  done 
so  badly  in  science  that  special  programs  have  been 
set  up.  The  Aspen  School  PTA,  headed  by  Dr.  John 
Dougherty,  physicist  at  the  Los  Alamos  Laboratory',  is 
devoting  all  its  programs  to  promoting  science  in  the 
schools,  while  a  science  club  in  the  high  school  dem¬ 
onstrates  science  projects  on  Tuesday  afternoons.  A 
“late  lab”  has  also  been  set  up  from  7  to  9  p.  m.  on 
Wednesdays  for  youngsters  who  want  to  work  on  a 
special  scientific  interest. 

JVeu?  York  Governor  llarriman  has  appointed  a 
special  committee  to  see  what  the  state  can  do  to  help 
school  districts  market  bonds  for  school  construction 
without  paying  “exorbitant”  interest  rates.  The  Gov¬ 
ernor  states  that  the  average  rate  at  which  New  York 
State  school  bonds  were  sold  in  1952  was  2.3%,  while 
the  latest  issue  this  month  went  for  4.3%. 

Rhode  island  A  teacher  in  Providence’s  Ralph 
Street  School  became  alarmed  when  she  saw  one  of  her 
six-year-olds  slumped  over  a  desk.  She  did  the  first 
thing  that  came  to  mind:  She  called  the  cops.  The  po¬ 
lice,  a  rescue  squad  and  a  doctor  arrived  to  examine 
the  “unconscious”  child,  and  the  doctor  drove  the  child 
home  to  complete  further  tests.  Verdict:  “Nothing’s 
the  matter  with  her,”  the  doctor  reported,  “she  was 
only  tired  and  fell  asleep.” 
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iVetr  Classroom  Material 

\  Xkw  Film  Dihectohy  ...  of  3.300  16nun  film 
libraries  has  been  compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education.  Tells  source,  number  and  nature  ol 
Kbns,  restrictions.  From  U.  S.  Government  Print¬ 
ing  Offic-e,  Public  Documents,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
Paper.  198pp.  70c. 

Foh  English  Classes  Stluying  Shaeesheaiu.;  .  .  . 
is  this  invaluable  aid,  Shakespeare’s  Globe  Play- 
lumse,  by  Irwin  Smith.  Contains  complete  set  ol 
scale  drawings  of  the  famous  model  of  Globe  on 
loan  to  the  Folger,  for  study  and  guidance  of 
model  builders.  Comprehensive  collection  of  con¬ 
temporary  views,  maps  of  Bankside  district.  Sur- 
yey  ^pLdi^sign  of  Globe’s  multiple  stage,  practical 
innueifre  on  Shakespeare’s  work.  Magnificent 
plates.  From  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  597  Fifth 
Ave.,  N.Y.  17.  24()pp.  Ulus.  Plates.  .$7.00. 

\ew  Map  of  Germany  Is  Available  .  .  .  free. 
This  large  (approx.  3'  x  4'),  handsomely  colored 
map  of  Germany,  showing  19.37  boundaries,  pres¬ 
ent  occupied  zones,  may  be  obtained  with  other 
free  materials  describing  present-day  Germany, 
from  the  German  Embassy,  1742  “H”  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Science  Classes  Will  Enjoy  ,  .  .  Great  Adven¬ 
tures  in  Science,  edited  by  Helen  Wright  and 
Samuel  Rapport.  For  ages  12  up,  this  new  book 
contains  selections  from  the  most  exciting  of  re¬ 
cent  scientific  discoveries,  inventions.  Samples  in 
easy-to-read  style  the  literature  of  science.  From 
Harper  &  Bros.,  49  E.  ■3.3rd  St..  N.Y.  Ifi.  •3.38pp 
$3.95. 

Free  Catalog  of  World  Affairs  Book  Fair  . . . 
contains  recent  Ixxik.s  of  importance  in  all  fields, 
history',  economics,  political  science,  geography, 
exploration,  literature,  art,  music,  others.  Excellent 
guide  to  new  materials.  From  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  International  Center,  Dept.  X,  UN  Plaza  at 
46th  St.,  N.Y.  17. 

Good  Readi.ng  i-or  Classrooms,  Homes  ...  is 
this  three-volume  set.  The  Family  Treasury  of 
Childrens  Stories,  edited  by  Pauline  Rush  Evans. 
Covers  age  span  from  two  to  fourteen.  Scope 
ranges  from  Mother  Goose,  Hans  C.  Anderson, 
Alice  in  Wotiderland,  to  best  of  contemporary 
writers  —  J.  Thurber,  Eleanor  Farjeon,  Rachel 
Carson.  From  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Cardim  City, 
N.Y.  1024pp.  (average  IxHik,  JMOpp. )  Ulus. 
Three-\()ls.  $7.50. 

Free  Guide  ...  to  Selected  Motion  Pictures, 
1956-57.  Contains  detailed  descriptions  of  free 
industry-sponsored  films,  feature  films,  films  on 
all  school  subject  areas.  Invahiable  reference, 
guide  to  film  services.  From  Association  Films, 
Inc.,  347  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  17. 

Indispensable  for  French  Classes  ...  is  this 
kit.  Listen  and  Learn  French,  by  Leon  J.  Cohen. 
Set  contains  three  lO"  LP  (3.3  1  /.3)  records,  Mcket- 
sized  manual.  Travel-oriented,  these  record  con¬ 
tain  812  French  phrases  and  sentences  spoken  by 
native  speakers.  Geared  to  actual  problems  of 
travel  abroad,  each  phrase  is  spoken  in  English 
and  in  French  with  a  pause  for  repetition.  Man¬ 
ual  is  complete  in  itself.  Fully  indexed.  Guaran¬ 
teed.  From  Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  920  Broad¬ 
way,  N.Y.  10.  Set:  $4.95.  Additional  manuals 
for  class  use,  $2.00  ea. 
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